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| ABSTRACT 

i A threé- way mixed factorial design was used “in. a 
study of the ways good and poor readers used context in cloze tasks. 

“' Reading ability (good versus poor readers) and booklet forsat 
(sentence versus sentence fragment presentation) served as: 

' between-subject factors, while context (whole. versus partial . snegaae) 
served Bs a within-subject factor. Sukiects were 78 fourth grade 
students whose reading achievement had been measured by the Stanford 

“Achievement Test. -All three main effects were found to be 
siqnificant: good readers scored ‘higher than poor readers; students 
with sentence booklets scored higher than those with sentence 
fragment, booklets; and performance was better on whole passages than 
on partial passages, The results replicated findings ‘by M. H. Neville 
and A. K. Pugh, showing that acod.readers were better than poor 
readérs at ‘utilizing the context provided by complete paSsages. 300d 
readers gained much more fron the intrasentence context afforded by- 

the sentence booklets than did the poor rq@aders. Surprisingly, . 

-, results suggested that pocr readers made tter uge of intersefitence 
context than good readers. When semantically acceptable’ responses 
were scored, however, intersentence context-produced significant, \ 
nearly equivalent gains for ~both good and poor readers. (RL) 
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+e . Abstract. 


rndinase of the skilled -eader which has vrecently emerged is that of 
4 sophisticated problem solver who reads in a flexible, adaptive fashion. 
Neville and Pugh, (1976-1977) provided evidence for this view in a study in, “3 
which context util was measured by comparing performance ona cl _ 
test in which the complete passage was gvailable to the reader with nw e 
a on a cloze test in which context was restricted. They found that::while good’ é 
readers’ benefited substantlally from the context provided. by the: passage, gts 
poor readers did no better with the complete than with the restricted context. 


ro While this finding is important, methodological’ difficulties with the s tudy 
comlicate its -interpretation. The study described was conducted to ae 
_reassess the results of Neville and Pugh (1976- 1977) and to determine whether 
Oh. a the ''adaptive'’ style of good readers applies to both Intersentence and, 
we intrasentence context™ Fourth- grade subjects received a complete passage fr 
: : cloze test and a restricted passage cloze tegt which'consisted of either / 
‘ /—™ sentence fragments (replicating Nevill and Pugh) or of complete sentences. - : 


“The results replicated Neville! ‘S$ and Pugh's findings In that good readers 
made better use of context than poor readers. In the present study,-this 


effect was clearly specific to within=sentence context. However., furth ro |: 
research is needed to determine the extent to which Intersentence context », 
facilitates comprehension. \ . 
. Fs t > 
* e .s . ~ 
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The” Use of Context by Good and Poor Readers 


- In a Cloze Test 


“ 


_ The image of the skilled reader which has emerged recently is that _of, 
° -s 


a sophisticated problem solver Siaahed In the systematic selection and 


. 


’ 


implementation of comp] ex strategies (cf.° Brown, in press; Flavell, 1978). | , 
Thus, for euanil, it is argued that the skilled reader must “be an effective 


and vigilant comprehension monitor, ever alert to detect comprehension 


faflures. Further, ‘the skilled reader must -possess and apply a repetoire -- 


of fix- up procedures, such as rereading the noncomprehended ee segment, or 


hopkiing back to relevant previously tread segments (Allessl, Secieweon & 


8 ‘ 
Goetz, 1979), in order to Srieck ively: remedy detected fallures. The term 


metacognition has been’coined to describe*such strategic management -of 
- . ; be , ‘ 


“agai ting process. s : 


’ 
° e 


While many of us have become convinced, of the crucial role of nora 


eoual diver ‘processes in silted reading, and therefore believe that meta- 


“ 


cognitive skill is a crucial source of difference between good and poor id. 


heagetss nearly all of the metacognitive research to date has been directed 


; ; " at memory tasks (see Brown, 1978, for a review). ° As Brown (in press) pointed . 


s 


out, 'There‘is almost no systematic work on this topic in the domate of ' 

, effect Ive readings! On the other hand: Perfetti. and Lesgold (e. Ge 1977) 

" “flave argued that differences in the speed aad accuragy of decuitiia srecesses 
a-eauai for most, if not all, of che skill] di Frarenee between goo and poor / 
readers, and can mustay a considerable amount of empirical evidénce for ae 


: their posi tion. Clearly the burden of proof rests squarely upon the shoulders 


Saf chose of us who have argued for the role of metacogni tive skill. 


’ ‘ 4 
" * . 4 : 
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It Is for this reason that we read with such interest the ‘research: of ~ 


Neville and Pugh (1976-1977). Neville and Pugh thought that a plank In a 


> 


cloze test would-provide a situation analoguous to a comprehension failure 
during normal reading. Their hypothetftcal analysis of how good and poor 
readers wouJd handle such a gap. Is clearly In terms of metacognit ive skills: 


(For the good reader) context Is used freely; the reader ahticipates- 
probably he sometimes walts for further information before filling a 

gape Nechae’ an adaptive, sampling type of visual strategy; and he’ls 

* ‘aware of semantic and syntactic contextual constraints .-. . We would 
expect the poor reader to perform in a rather different'way, dealing 

4 with each word, or gap,. as it appears sequentially ¢ 2 « (ps 17). 


On the basis of this analysis, Neville, JdPugh predicted chet when 
- 
performance on a normal written Hie cet, in which an ne Is 


presented to the reader, was compared with a restricted context cloze test,- 
' v- Z = - : 
¥ good readers’ would show substantial benefits from the context afforded by. | 


the normal test. Poor readers on the other hand, would benef it, little, ‘if 


‘dt all, from such context. Neville and Pugh employed two forms of restricted 
(~ "context cloze tests: a listening test in which students listened to a taped , 


reading of’ the text, with 10 second pause inserted for each blank, and a 


'booklet'' test: in which each blank-appeared on a separate page with only 


t 
. 


those words which immediately preceded it. 


Neville and Pugh conducted ‘a study in which each of 130 English fifth- 


A 
sy 


grade ee “aie a full context clozge test and either a booklet or 
listening cloze test. The. tests were prepared from the GAP Reading 


Comprehension Test (McLeod & aba 1970) “witch has two equivalent stan- 


dardized forms. Thé students were divided into good and poor readers on . 
"+ the basis of “their performance on the normal cloze beste A summary of Tee et 


results is presented in Table 1... The good readers series much better 


v 


¢ ° 
@ 


: * "+ on the complete context cloze test.than on elther the booklet or listening 
test ‘(p < .001). Poor readers, on the other hand, did no better on the 
full context test than on either of the restricted context tests. Performance 


én the twofrestricted context forms was statistically equivalent. 


og 4 N 
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Insert Table 1 about here 
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Neville and Pugh interpreted their results as confirming their hypothesis _ 
a | bd « 


~ 


that only good readers strategically utilize context In reading. We view 


their research as being of signal importance because it provides one way 


4 


‘ a ; a : 
of the very few pieces of empirical evidence that supports the metacognitive - . 
» , . : ‘: 


+ 


analysis of good versus poagr reader differences. On closer examination, 
. , _ however, there are difficulties with the study which seriously impair its 


utility. The most serious of. these’ is the manners in which they designated ~ 
’ good and. poor readers. Partitloning the students on the basis of their. 


” 


per formance on the full context cloze test may have blased their results In 


t 


.. favor of their hypothesis because of regression to the mean. Assignment 


oe? : to reading levels must be independent of the tests being compared in order 
for good versus poor comparisions to be valid. A second, less damning, 


‘shortcoming was that even if their study had established that good readers 


a 


made better use of context; their design would make it impossjble to determine 


whether: their advantage was in enploviel context within a sentence, across 
* 


sentences, or both.”This situation occurred’ because the full context test 


differed from the booklet and-listening tests in the availability of both. 
‘intrasentence and intersentence cortext. 


v7) ; a y 
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\’ The present study was designed to correct these deficiencies. Asstgn-  ~' 


e 


ment to reading levels was based on standard reading-achievement test scores. 


The full context cloze test was compared to: two: restricted context forms In | 


“which intersentence and intrasentence context were separated: (1) -—In 
i . . ‘ * . 


v 6 


i & ; . mt 
. sentence booklets, each page af which presented a complete sentence, intra- 


. es . 
‘ 


sentence context was intact, but intersentence eqntext was disrupted, (2) wie og 

in sentence fragment booklets, which replicated. Neville's and Pugh's booklet’ 

. _@ % P A Ss — . . 
test, both intersentence and inttasentence ‘cantext were disrupted. The. 


> e \ 


tistening test was dropped in the interest of simplicity: This study should 


» lead to a more ‘valid test of differences between good and poor ‘readers fn 
" . ‘ “a : aa 


lad . 


context utilization and a better understanding of such differences, if they 


v 
~ 


vy _ er 


‘are found. a _ \ 


d 


Method : ‘ 


A) 


Design § .. + 2: . _ ’ 


° ‘ +) ‘ : 
‘ The éxperiment was a three-way mixed factorial design with reading 
ae " e a 8 v, 
‘ability (good vs. poor readers)~and booklet format (sentence presentation 


vs. sentence fragment presentation) as between-subjects factors and context - s. 


ry 


° 


at 


(whale vs. partial passage) een factor. Stanford Achievement 


Test scores were obtained and used to partition the subjects into ''good!'' 


and ''poor'' readers... The Stanford Achievement Test was administered in 
s 2 a ale er Map RSet 

. f) we ; . . : 

September, three.months befare the experiment “was conducted. The mean -" ° 


¢ ’, 


° 


" grade level equivalents were 4.74 and 2.49 for good and poor readers, ° 


" fe * , 
1 


respectively. ee 


Subjects 
“The subjects’ were 78 fourth-grade students in central Illinois. 


© ’ a3, 


ed 


ts - 
: 


Materials ; , _ ‘ 


; =~ The pavecials used were Form’ B and R of: ne GAP Read Inj Comprehension Le 


Test, which,. though developed in. Australla, has eer normed in, the United a 


States as well as in England. BOrn forms: of the test “contain ovis oe 


Wee: 


short seading passages with approxinatelly every eighth word deleted. The — a 


. 


passages in each form represént a considerable range of difficulty, with 


easier passages occurring first. Form B was not altered and “served as the 


whole passage context materials. Form R was altered’ In.two ways to produce Sg. 


L 
, 


booklets,In sentence and in sentence fragment formats, as illustrated In 


Table 2. Cm 


Insert Table 2 about here . ” 
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= _ , The sentence booklet was constructed by presenting each of the 3 
i ‘sentences on a separate page. The number of blanks per page ranged from 


0 to 5, with a mean of 1. 35° blanks per page. : 


__Eath page of rhe sentence fragment booklet presemeed. a evn blanki 


and its immediately seceding context. Thus, the caret page” in these booklets 
a * _ 
) presented ‘the text up to and including the hinse bignhe and so on. This ay 


° 


a Neville's and Pugh's (1976- 1977) method resulted jn booklets 
containing 42 pages with an average of 7 words per page: In ‘oper a6 avoid 
¢ 4 confusion, pages indicating. a new story were inserted between all the ‘ 


passages in both the sentence presentation and fragment presentation booklets. 


Procedure 


The tasks were administered to the children in their classroom areas in 


an open space school. The students in each of the four areas were randomly 


v 2 


assigned to sentence and fragment groups which were then physically separated. 


@ . . Seema 
ERIC. *. _ 


$ - 


pérauhrwsing the ieeeiene in Ne GAP test manual , the experimenters a 


told the children that they. would be completing sgme reading puzzles: and — 


. 
’ 


gave -examples. ‘The children were pacequadca to guess when they were not + ¢ 


sure of an answer. This strategy was stressed throughout the testing 


* 
{ 


4 


procedures: 
‘The viele passage context cloze test was administered first. The 
je, O84 a a moved around the room to discourage cheat ing, and no cheating 


was observed. After. a brief rest period, subjects received elther the 


sentence or the pion ey The directions given stressed: that looking 


back ot ahead in the bdoklets was not al lowed and Phat: the children should 
. % >. 
try: to guess Shenever they were not sure of an answer. Practice examples 
, ) . 
in the sppopriaté ‘hooker format: were included. in the tnstructions. Twenty 


. * minutes were allowed for each test. 


t 
. oe - 
- . fad 
F ry ‘ o 
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‘ Results 


. @ 


_ Responses were scored fo exer word replacements, as in the study by 
‘ Neville and Pugh (1976 -1977). In deenndinte with the GAP test manual,. 
misspelled words-were counted as correct Tf the scorer could determine that. -. 
“the exact word was intended, ,but changes in tense or number were not Seccpked: 
A 2x 2x 2 analysis ¢f variance on reading srtieg booklet format, ad ee 
“ context was cseriéa out. All three main éffects-were significant. Good | 
readers eeored higher than ‘poor readers (.451 vs. 273), F(1,74) = 67M, 
n 
é p< .001. ‘Students who read sentence rddk fers scored - higher than those 
who read sentence fragment booklets (.391 vs. . 333), F(+,74) = 7.3, p< .O1, oe 


Per formance was better sel the whole than for t,he partial passages (.395 


vs. .330), F(1,74) = 3h. 2, p< .001. 


The Booklet Format x Context interaction was also significant, F(1,74) =~ 


13.2; Pp < 001. Simple nain;effects tests revealed that for the partial 
‘contexts, “subjects whe Reewed. sentence presentation: booklets did much. 
better than those who- receited. Gescuent piesematton booklets. (; 389 VS. 
. 280), F(1,74) = 20.1, p.< .008. For site passages, booklet format had 
no effect, (1,74) > = 1.8, ee . _ | 
Althofgh’ the Reading Ability x Context interact lon ge noe Sanit leane 


F(1,74) <4,.a priori plans. to analyze simple main effects were carried 


out. .Both good readers. and poor readers ‘did significantly better. (p < .01) 


with the whole than partial ‘context. The Reading Ability x, Booklet Format 

interact lon did not approach significance, F(1,74) in | 
The. significant Reading ALLEY xX Booklet Format x Context interaction, 

F(1,74) = 4.75, p <-05, is of special ‘interest. Cell’ means for the ) 

interact ion are — in Table 3. A Samp re. effects ‘test proved the Reading 
Ability x context intersceion significant FQ, 36) = 45.8, p< .001, for | 
students who: read. een es fragment booklets. This result replicates the 
finding ‘for Neville and Pugh (1976-1977) .’ “While the difference b eneen . 
whol e passages and -sentence Fragment 5. was nearly twice as great if 


or good: 


esders, the effect of context was significant ‘for both good adres 


(who le = 478, partial =..340), Eq, 16) = 32.4, P< .001, and for ‘poor os 


‘> ! 


prreaders (whole’ = 25h, partial ‘ F(1, 20) = 11.5, p< .01. Thus, 


” as Neville and: Pugh found, the godpreaders benefited more from the context . 
ry ( : 


a 


provided by, whole. 5 ate Unlike Neville's and Pugh's results, however , ole 


poor readers alo signi Ficantly penieh tres from the additional context. 


Analysis of semantically appopr iate Responses (i. e., exact lords; synonyms, 


“and other words which preserved. the neaningdgt the sentence, regardless of 
“ number or tense) confirmed this pattern of resutgs. Gopd readers. did. much 
ne Fos ore 
', . better than poor réaders ee -001) with both’ “whol ehgnd partial: results. 


“Sp 
For students who read sentence booklets, the Read FR, Abi Ity x Context 


, interaction was daly marginal ly~ significant, F(t, 38) = 3. 6f BS 3 08. Al though 
“Tabs, 
good readers scored much. higher than poar readers (p<: . 001) forkpoth who le 
By 


\- whe 


m aid good readers (whole = 496, partial =. 487) , F(t, 20) <1. Poor’ reads, 


on the other hand, benefited Frdin the extra~ sentence context provided by the, 


“a! ? —s 


so . whale passage flee = 311, partial = 269) , although the effect was énly: 
— v 
marginal ly Stgmiileant F(1, 18) = 3.5, p<. a 9 


Pa 


The Format ‘x Context interaction was significant (p < .001) for bothy 


Ww 


aarctal cogtexts was*three times as great, for good as for poor readers. : 


? 


Consequently, with partial contexts the eprect of booklet format was signifl~ 
, . q 


5 Gant for good readerg (sentence = .487, fragment = .340), F(1, 36): = 19.1, 


‘ % Ss 
220), EMls 38) = 2. 5, Ee < .1. As expected of booklet fomaren 
: Co 
whole passages was sieeve for either geod or poor Reaecre: F's ©. A. 
. / 
: - ky . 3 " 


, a 7 ‘a 7 ° 
; o> : Discussion ? 
= “The results of our study, replicate those of hevine and Pugh (1976- 1977) 
} 


on .one euclal point: good readers: were bétter at wet liziag the poutese 


"8 r ° ~~ 


- provided by a complete passage than are poor readers. This finding, eR 
4} oan _ ; © é . ¢ ; as 


a 


was found when. the complete passages were compared with fragmentary contexts 
: . . % ‘ 


4 "s ) . * : 
| a . 


‘<) 
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“passages anu sentence contexts, whole. passage contexts: did not eee ae 


900d and poor readers. The difference between sentence and sentence fragment | 


p < .001, but failed significance for poor readers” (sentence = .269, fragment = 


o. 


metacognit ive Skids. was. ‘suppor ted. This eae is por dane ibecause of. the. 


ah fe ae PP Pee Gt eae 
5 tf es ae a a 24 gee, taky ge 
‘ ’ ; 
oy : f a he, SaaS wy eee 
“et ooo? oe “Has -, she 8 


(which replicated Weville! S ane fugh!'s “book let condition), obtained warner . 
9 . : *S 


responsés were scored for ‘exact, words or “for senant ic acceptabigity. - ‘Thus, es 
the hypothesis that: “good readers are more skilled at utilizing context, a 


a 


Bengial lack of evidence for ‘the metacoynit ive hygothesiss of read Ing: ski) Le 


SS aed 


“differences and because of problens with’ the. original Neville and Pugh study. 


ey bias in EroduGee by their met hod of ‘aextoniang students” to reading levels. ey 


‘ 


It: should be ioued, however, that in the Present study’ “the epoer readers also 


did significantly better: be full thant with fragmentary: contexts, demonstrating = 


context it ization: J In rantcast; Neville! Nand. Pugh. found no benefits (of , 


eg ‘i 


context for poor readers. We suspect | that their result may ‘have been produced 


a 


Having established that good. readers do niake, Better use. oF context, we . a 


{ , o : ; o> are 


can ask whether their advantage ‘Tay Ta utilizing context within a sentence, ¢ j 
‘ \. i 7 - 
between sentences, or both. In the ia ‘study, the answer’ Fs. very: clear: 


. 


god readers were better at aennieiig context within. the sentence. When’ the- 
i 


sentence and sentence fragment role: contexts: were contrasted; good regders: , 


waloed much. more from-the intrasentence context afforded’ by the sentence 
A L 5 . : é 


. peaitere then did ‘the poor readers. Surprisingly, our results ‘seem to 


suggest! that poor readers make better use of’ iybernsenrence: context than. do 
good readers: while poor peaders did marginal ly better, with complete than | 


wih sentence COnEeAES good eager showed no difference at abl’ " This-result, 
‘ = 7 ' ‘ 
Ss va 
however, did not hold up when semantically acceptable responses were scared. 
: * 
That analysis Paves Vedat intersentence .context prodaced, significant, 


e 


nearly equivalent, gains for both good and poor readers. | - 


a - : 2 oo ; 


* 


A FuirToxt Provided by ERIC 


context advantage for good regders In the present study. ‘Examination of 


f 
were. awe pele: and may have: contained much Jess contextual] “Suppor than... a 


utilizing context. beyond the sentence level. 2 


We were ' ‘not . surprised ‘by “the fatlure to: demonstrate an Intersehtence ae 


Y ° fa 


\ 
the GAP: Test mgeerials strongly suggested, that they would prove. an insensitive’. 


y 


‘measure of intersentential. -processing for ‘two. reasons.” Fbrst, deletions were 


* 


_made in an essential ly blind "every-2ighth-word" fashion,. without, regard to 


f 


"whether the contextual support required by a blank ‘Wa S supplied within the a 


¢ 


sdneenesy in other sentences, or both. A cloze test th which the deletions: 


‘are selected because they: require intersentential support should. prove more, 


', Sonetrive to ingersentential processing. Second, the passages themselves 


a 7 a 


longey. passages ‘encountered in nofmal reading. ‘i fact, in some cases. the 
passages consisted “of only, two or three sentences, peesimeD)y minimizing, 

4 . Y. ‘ 
the airherence between a single sentence and the whole passage. ' Final lys a 2 


fa ’ 


procedural ceatuee may have blased” ‘the results against good readies: “ In the : 


_ present study, as.in the. study by ‘Neville and . Pugh, partial context “versions i 


presented the passage ‘sequentially. if good Beaders were better at remember ing ; 


aad , 


the preceeding Pages on the booklet andor employing chat context; then thelr * 


performance’ on the partial context’ ‘form out be enhanced’ obscuring context 


“utilization differences. Scrambling sentences within a passage, or even 


better, between passages should alley late this difficulty. We have recenehy 
completed two studies: on*t-he: utilization of ,intersentence context in which 

we ave incorporates — refinements. The awe? we mot yet. completely. 
anglyzed, seem to suggest that good readers are in fact more Sdepe at 


” . . . 4 


A Further limitation of he current. research, and’ that of Neville and, 


; ud, ‘is that while it : clearly shows that seed readers benefit -more from’ 


V 


_ 12 : oo = : | 


context provided. within a pentenge, it does not’ unequivocal Ty me the : ie 


i id ‘ 
ft 


netacognit Ive ski Lh hypothesis Alternative explanations are possible.” oe 


* 


‘Perhaps poe readers aré equally. ski led at inspecting a sentence and 


al 


bringing context to. "bear when Filling ina a’ blank, "gut they 1 lack the’ sith 


" knowledge: oF the wld SF the language for. the, Process to “succeed. jie. 


. n 


a Student who a mely dgesn' e. itew the word deleted will- be unable LORY : 
it “in régardless of he ski of his or her netpcogn tiv processes. A 


-mokki vat ional hypothesis. could aise account for: the result.’ Poor readers act es 


° 4 ‘ @ 


be eis willing to éngage presumabl ¥ effor tfil strategies, even if they were. 


tos 


in- their repetoire. Further research Pill be requ to resolve these 


. oe ok 3 a Be Gs cy = 


\ 
é . . . = 5 ee ‘i *, : *e 


‘matters: 


7 . - . at ; . . é 
ha “ ay : NY Ren 
agile. would “like-to elese with a reminder that our interest! iss in the role ed 
of natacognyt ive" skits: in reading, an on we’ eoneidar to be. of vital re. or 
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: Once there was a king who had three sons. 
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